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REPORT. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  ] 

County  Prison,  made  the  following  report,  Dec.  23,  1851.  j 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  the  Board  appointed  the  under¬ 
signed  a  committee,  and  in  addition  to  the  public  buildings,  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  attention  and  care  the  subject  of  the  county 
prison.  When  the  committee  was  so  instructed,  it  was  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman,  and  the  object  was  to  examine  into 
the  whole  management  of  the  prison;  this  become  a  duty  that 
the  County  Board  could  not  in  justice  to  the  public,  whom  they 
represent,  defer,  because  rumors  were  rife  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  somewhere  in  the  management  of  that  institution. 

Your  committee  entered  upon  the  duties  referred  to  them, 
and  spent  many  days  in  their  examinations,  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  thorough,  and  at  all  times  conducted  with¬ 
out  notice  to  the  officers  of  their  intent,  or  particular  objects  had 
in  view  by  the  committee.  The  inspectors  and  officers  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  institution,  afforded  every  faci- 
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lity,  and  placed  at  our  disposal  the  books,  papers,  bills, 
documents,  &c.,  to  aid  us  in  our  investigations;  and  after  a 
thorough  and  attentive  examination  as  to  the  subjects  made 
known  to  us  as  rumored  abuses,  we  have  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
tect  or  discover  any  foundation  for  them,  so  far  as  regards  the 
financial  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  establishment,  or  so 
far  as  regards  such  as  might  implicate  the  officers  in  the 
management  of  the  discipline  of  the  Philadelphia  county  prison. 

There  appeared  to  have  been  considerable  feeling  caused  by 
certain  acts  of  some  two  or  three  of  the  inspectors,  as  to  abuses 
of  their  privileges,  two  at  least  we  are  inclined  to  believe  have 
used  their  office  as  inspectors  to  their  individual  benefits,  in 
prosecuting  their  profession.  These  matters  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Board,  as  we  were  informed,  and  committees  of 
that  body  were  raised  to  investigate  the  charges  as  they  became 
known.  While  the  Board  appeared  anxious  to  ferret  out  the 
truth,  they  did  not  obtain  such  evidence  as  to  justify  positive 
action  ;  enough,  however,  was  elicited,  to  induce  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  just  cause  of  complaint,  and,  as  appears  by  their 
proceedings,  the  Board  adopted  most  stringent  rules  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  thereof,  and  directed  that  all  such  alleged  viola¬ 
tions  should  be  certified  to  the  Attorney  General,  for  his  action. 

It  is  well  known  to  this  Board  that  the  finances  of  the  prison 
has  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  for  some  two  or  three 
years ;  the  subject  has  claimed  your  attention  at  various  times. 
A  large  amount  of  indebtedness  was  created  by  the  prison  that 
it  appears  could  not  be  liquidated,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
amount  of  appropriations  made  annually  by  this  Board, — the 
yearly  sum  stipulated  in  their  appropriations  being  but  little 
more  than  when  the  total  number  of  prisoners  confined  averaged 
but  4,300,  when,  since  1848,  the  increase  of  commitments  has 
exceeded  in  a  ratio  beyond  all  calculation. 

In  1849  there  was  1,205  more  than  in  1848 ;  in  1850  more 
by  2,910  than  in  1849,  and  in  1851  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
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the  year,  1,451  more  than  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1850,  and 
from  the  number  received  in  November  and  December,  1851, 
thus  far,  the  total  for  1851  will  be  more  than  3,000  over  1850. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1851  a  total  of  more  than  10,684 
prisoners  will  have  been  confined  in  the  Philadelphia  county 
prison,  against  a  total  for  1848  of  4,418,  showing  an  increase 
for  this  year,  over  1848,  of  6,266  prisoners,  all  of  which  have 
had  to  be  fed  and  otherwise  cared  for. 

Your  committee  have  not  undertaken  to  enquire  fully  into  the 
causes  of  this  fearful  increase  of  prisoners, — although  it  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance, — in  this  connection  we  have  only 
to  deal  with  facts,  as  they  relate  to  the  institution.  The  in¬ 
spectors  and  officers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
prisoners, — they  have  only  to  receive  them,  see  to  their  safety, 
feed,  and  otherwise  provide  for  them. 

The  Board  can,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  readily  per¬ 
ceive  why  the  finances  of  the  prison  are  not  in  a  flourishing 
condition ;  when  the  appropriations  by  the  county  have  been 
made  for  years  on  the  basis  that  was  suited  to  a  much  smaller 
number  of  prisoners  than  there  was  actually  to  be  provided  for. 

The  inspectors  have  at  different  times  called  the  attention  of 
this  Board  to  the  facts  as  above  stated,  in  general  terms,  but 
without  any  approach  to  the  desired  response,  until  the  present 
year.  Such  results,  together  with  the  heavy  sacrifices  which 
appear  to  have  been  necessarily  made  by  the  managers  some 
two  or  three  years  since,  principally  on  cotton  goods  manu¬ 
factured  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  subject  to  a  fluctua¬ 
ting  market.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  on  the  suggestion 
of  a  committee  of  this  Board  in  1849,  they  ceased  manufacturing 
goods  on  their  own  account,  and  now  charge  only  for  the  labor, 
the  manufacturer  supplying  the  material.  To  the  foregoing  is 
also  to  be  added  the  additional  expenses  during  the  cholera 
year,  and  when  but  little  work  was  done  in  consequence  of  the 
sickness  of  many  of  the  prisoners. 
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These  circumstances,  -which  were  beyond  the  control  of  the 
managers,  resulted  in  cramping  the  finances  and  compelling  the 
officers  to  purchase  on  credit,  and  submit  to  comparatively  high 
prices  when  contrasted  with  the  rates  for  which  the  same  articles 
could  have  been  obtained  for  cash. 

In  a  report  made  by  the  inspectors  in  June  last  to  this  Board, 
after  the  law  authorizing  a  loan  of  §30,000,  to  pay  off  the  old 
indebtedness,  and  this  Board  had  appropriated  §30,000  for  the 
fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1,  1851,  they  congratulated  them¬ 
selves  and  the  County  Board,  that  from  and  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year  they  would  be  enabled  to 
enter  the  market  and  purchase  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  In 
this  they  have  been  disappointed,  as  from  their  statements  it 
appears  that  they  have  not  received  from  the  County  Treasurer, 
on  account  of  the  §30,000  appropriation,  but  §3,200,  one  thou¬ 
sand  of  which  was  received  on  the  15th  instant.  It  is  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  rather  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
officers  have  not  received  a  greater  degree  of  censure  from  the 
public  than  has  been  accorded  to  them.  How  is  it  possible  that 
any  institution  under  such  constant  and  heavy  expenditures  can, 
without  causing  complaints,  surmount  such  difficulties  ? 

The  public  may  not  be  generally  aware  that  the  inspectors  of 
that  institution  have  to  look  to  the  County  Commissioners  and 
this  Board  for  their  appropriations ;  they  are  prima  facice  the 
party  that  are  responsible,  but  in  reality  they  are  only  the 
agents  of  other  public  bodies,  that  have  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  meet  expenditures. 

After  investigation,  your  committee  had  but  little  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  why  rumors  have  been  so  rife  that  there 
must  have  been  mismanagement  in  the  affairs  of  the  prison : — 
their  creditors  are  numerous,  and  many,  from  delay,  become  im¬ 
patient  for  the  payment  of  their  just  dues.  After  the  usual 
credit  has  expired  and  the  creditor  unable  to  obtain  his  money 
from  the  Board,  either  from  a  deficit  in  means  or  other  cause, 
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becomes  dissatisfied.  With  the  honest  tax-paying  citizen  the 
question  naturally  arises, — why  does  not  the  prison  pay  my  bill  ? 
I  have  to  pay  my  taxes  punctually, — I  cannot  understand  it ! 
Thus  it  passes  from  one  to  another,  and  rumor  soon  gives  it 
shape  to  suit  the  whim  of  prejudice.  But  when  an  authorized 
committee  look  for  something  tangible  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Your  committee  feel  satisfied  that  the  finances  of  the  prison 
are  now  in  a  condition,  that  so  soon  as  the  County  Treasurer 
shall  be  enabled  to  pay  the  requisitions  of  the  inspectors,  given 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriation  of  this  Board,  with  punctu¬ 
ality,  that  the  managers  will  be  enabled  to  not  only  liquidate 
all  their  indebtedness,  but  to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase 
for  cash,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
on  their  present  prices. 

Employment  of  the  prisoners  was  a  subject  that  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  and  consideration  of  your  committee.  It 
is  one  of  importance,  and  but  little  understood  by  the  public. 

By  an  accompanying  tabular  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  exceeded  six  hundred,  which 
includes  the  usual  proportion  of  197,  who  are  under  sentence  to 
hard  labor,  and  who  should  all  be  placed  at  work  if  possible; 
among  these,  however,  there  are  some  that  are  sick,  others  lame, 
too  old,  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  and  some  whose  sentences 
are  too  short  to  allow  of  their  laboring  to  any  advantage  for  the 
interests  of  the  county  or  institution.  The  remainder  consist  of 
three  classes,  viz: — 

First. — Those  who  are  committed  to  stand  their  trial  at  court 
on  various  charges. 

Second. — Those  who  are  committed  for  drunkenness,  &c. 

Third. — That  very  large  class,  who  are  sent  to  the  prison 
under  the  charges  of  vagrancy  and  disorderly. 
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It  is  to  tliese  three  classes  that  our  remarks  are  here  chiefly 
directed.  Here  is  a  body  of  prisoners  averaging  nearly  jive 
hundred ,  who  have  to  be  kept,  fed,  &c.,  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  without  any  return.  The  question  naturally  occurred  to 
us,  as  we  presume  it  will  to  others;  why  cannot  something  be 
done  by  those  prisoners  towards  supporting  themselves?  An 
investigation  into  the  circumstances,  and  reflection,  induced  the 
following  conclusions: 

The  first  class  are  committed  to  prison  for  trial,  and  the  law 
presumes  every  man  innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty,  and 
when  he  is  committed  to  prison,  it  is  not  to  punish  or  degrade 
him,  but  to  hold  him  safely  to  answer  at  court,  that  his  guilt  or 
innocence  may  appear  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

The  second  class  are  numerous,  the  time  for  which  they  are 
committed  to  prison  is  but  seldom  over  two  or  three  days,  and 
forbids  their  employment. 

The  third  class  are  the  most'numerous,  and  if  they  could  be 
employed,  their  stay  in  prison  is  too  short,  provided  their  health 
would  enable  them  to  work.  As  a  general  rule,  vagrants  are 
broken  down  in  health  and  constitution,  and  when  committed,  are 
frequently  diseased,  saturated  with  rum,  and  otherwise  so  filthy 
and  disgusting  that  the  heart  sickens  at  the  very  sight.  These 
prisoners  require  much  attention  and  care  to  preserve  life,  and 
restore  them  to  consciousness.  Their  stay  is  short,  and  an 
attempt  at  labor  would  result  in  a  loss  to  the  prison,  in  addition 
to  the  expense  of  their  keeping. 

Labor  in  the  prison,  as  at  present  constituted,  should  have  the 
following  requisites  to  render  it  profitable. 

First. — It  must  be  of  a  kind  into  which  the  value  of  the  labor 
shall  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  value  of  the  material 
used. 

Second. — It  must  be  of  a  coarse  description,  and  easily 
learned. 
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Asylum  or  House  of  Correction  for  Vagrants,  where  they  would  be  furnished 
with  a  comfortable  home,  wholesome  diet,  and  be  compelled  to  do  such  work  as 
suited  their  condition ;  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  there  until  their  condition  be 
so  improved  as  to  render  such  a  home  unnecessary. 

“Although  the  cost  of  such  an  establishment  might  be  great,  notwithstanding 
the  worth  of  their  labor,  still  it  could  not  be  so  great  as  that  which  the  county 
now  pays,  and  the  indefinite  amount  of  unequal  tax  which  is  now  levied  by  the 
street  beggar  and  petty  purloiner. 

“  The  establishment  of  such  an  asylum  would  be  a  relief  to  our  magistrates, 
remove  beggars  from  the  streets, — would  be  of  benefit  to  our  penal  system,  and 
would  separate  the  decent  poor  of  our  Alms-house  from  the  worthless  and 
vagrant.” 


Your  committee  beg  leave  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  County  Board  to  this  subject ;  it  is  one  that  cannot,  in  then- 
opinion,  be  much  longer  delayed  ;  something  must  be  done  to 
relieve,  or  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  prison  discipline,  so  far 
as  regards  our  own  county,  will  become  a  by-word  and  reproach  ; 
not  that  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  the  prison  are  incom¬ 
petent  to  enforce  it,  but  that  insurmountable  difficulties  are  pre¬ 
sented. 

We  feel  satisfied  that  a  house  of  correction,  if  properly  orga¬ 
nized,  constituted  and  constructed,  would  receive  a  large  portion 
of  the  same  character  of  persons  now  sent  to  and  confined  in  the 
county  prison :  and  for  whom,  as  the  inspectors  in  their  report 
very  justly  remark, — “  a  prison  is  not  their  proper  place ;  they 
injure  it,  and  it  does  no  good  to  them :  solitary  confinement  is 
no  slight  punishment ; — then  why  put  a  man  in  a  cell  because 
he  has  no  home,”  or  why  crush  the  spirit  by  such  disgrace, 
when  mild  treatment  might  restore  the  unfortunate. 

A  table  is  here  appended,  showing  the  whole  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  sent  to  the  County  Prison  for  the  years  1847,  48,  49  and 
50,  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1851,  dividing  them  under 
the  several  heads  of  “  Convict  Prisoners,”  “Vagrant  and  Dis¬ 
orderly,”  and  “Total  number  committed.” 
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A  Table,  showing  the  number  of  Prisoners  convicted ;  the 
number  of  Vagrant  and  Disorderly  committed ,  and  the  total 
number  of  Commitments  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison 
for  the  respective  years  named ;  also  the  monthly  average  of 
same. 


YEAR. 

Number 

of 

Convicts. 

Vagrant 

and 

Disorderly. 

Total 

Commitments. 

Monthly 
Average  of 
Convicts. 

Monthly 
Average  of 
Vagrant  and 
Disorderly. 

Monthly 
Average  of 
Prisoners 
committed. 

1847 

175 

2752 

5390 

208 

229 

449 

1848 

160 

2520 

4418 

171 

210 

368 

1849 

176 

3107 

5623 

165 

259 

469 

1850 

154 

4557 

7533 

171 

380 

628 

*1851 

200 

5752 

8984 

197 

575 

898 

*  For  10  months. 


From  this  table  it  will  appear,  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
for  the  ten  months  of  this  year  was  8,984 — 5,752  of  these  com¬ 
mitments  were  under  the  head  of  “Vagrants  and  Disorderly.” 
Now,  if  these  prisoners  were  sent  to  a  House  of  Correction,  the 
prison  would  be  relieved,  and  would  then  be  able  to  furnish 
separate  cells  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  who  might  be  sent 
there.  The  following  will  show  that  the  great  increase,  is  in 
the  class  of  “Vagrants  and  Disorderly.” 


10  mos. 


Total  committed. 

Vagrant  &  Dis. 

Other  Prisoners. 

1847, 

5,390 

2,752 

2,640 

1848, 

4,418 

2,520 

1,898 

1849, 

5,623 

3,107 

2,516 

1850, 

7,533 

4,557 

2,976 

1851, 

8,984 

5,752 

3,236 

We  also  here  introduce  a  table,  showing  the  whole  number  of 
prisoners,  with  the  color,  sex,  &c. 


A  Table,  showing  the  number  of  Prisoners  Convicted;  the  number  of  Vagrants  and  Disorderly ,  and  the 
total  number  of  Commitments ;  distinguishing  the  Color  and  Sex  of  the  same. 
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We  also  append  a  table,  marked  A.,  showing  the  whole  number 
of  prisoners  sent  to  the  institution  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
present  year,  1851,  with  the  character  of  the  charges  for  which 
they  were  committed. 

As  the  Board  of  Inspectors  have  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  suitable  bill  for  a  House  of  Correction,  which  they  intend 
laying  before  the  members  of  this  Board,  as  well  as  to  send  to 
the  Legislature,  we  will  withhold  further  remarks  other  than  to 
say,  that  we  trust  that  it  will  be  such  an  one  as  to  receive  the 
entire  approbation  of  at  least  every  member  from  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia. 

Your  committee  was  forcibly  struck  in  their  examination  with 
the  inequality  of  the  terms  of  sentence — this,  they  are  of  opinion, 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  a  want  of  two  judges  being  on  the 
bench  at  the  time  of  passing  sentence. — Indeed,  without  intend¬ 
ing  to  cast  censure  or  reflection  on  the  gentlemen  who  lately 
held  the  responsible  and  important  offices  of  judges  of  our  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  we  think  that  the  statement  in  detail  for 
the  seventeen  terms  of  the  Court  named,  will  satisfy  every  can¬ 
did  mind  that  such  inequality  of  sentences  should  not  exist. 
This,  if  there  was  no  other  reason,  leads  our  minds  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  judges  on  the  bench 
whenever  a  jury  trial  was  had,  that  involved  life  or  liberty. 
Without  further  remarks  we  annex  this  interresting  statement. 
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YEAH. 

TERM. 

Number 

convicted. 

Total  sentence 
of  convicts 
for  each  term 
in  months. 

Average  sen¬ 
tence  of  each 
convict  for 
the  respective 
terms. 

TERM  HELD  BY 

1848-49 

Dec.  &  Jan. 

40 

341 

8m.  15d. 

Judge  Campbell. 

Feb.  &  March 

37 

893 

24 

11 

Judge  Parsons. 

April  &  May 

24 

304 

12 

6 

Judge  Kelley. 

June  &  July 

34 

485 

14 

o 

Judge  Parsons. 

Aug.  &  Sept. 

24 

133 

5 

5 

Judge  Campbell. 

Oct.  &  Nov. 

34 

545 

16 

0 

Judge  Parsons. 

1849-50 

Dec.  &  Jan. 

31 

327 

10 

5 

Judge  Kelley. 

Feb.  &  March 

25 

446 

17 

8 

Judge  King. 

April  &  Slay 

17 

141 

8 

2 

Judge  Campbell. 

June  &  July 

23 

435 

18 

9 

Judge  Parsons. 

Aug.  &  Sept. 

17 

264 

15 

5 

Judge  Kelley. 

Oct.  &  Nov. 

33 

360 

10 

9 

Judge  King. 

1850-51 

Dec.  &  Jan. 

31 

240 

7 

7 

Judge  Campbell. 

Feb.  &  March 

38 

497 

13 

0 

Judge  Parsons. 

April  &  May 

50 

811 

16 

o 

Judge  Parsons. 

June  &  July 

29 

324 

16 

6 

Judge  Kelley. 

Aug.  &  Sept. 

45 

396 

8 

8 

Judge  Campbell. 
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In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  subject  and  affairs  of 
the  county  prison  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  call  for  and  need 
the  attention  and  investigation  of  a  standing  committee  each 
year  from  this  Board.  Had  such  been  the  case  heretofore,  the 
members  would  have  better  understood  the  questions  connected 
with  the  wants  and  necessities  of  that  institution,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved 
to  the  county.  Many,  if  not  all  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  have  had  to  encounter  for  years,  might  have 
been  partially,  if  not  wholly  avoided,  by  having  in  this  body  a 
committee  familiar  with  the  management  and  requirements  of 
the  institution,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  investigate  and  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Board  such  information  as  might  be  called  for 
and  deemed  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  their  actions. 

The  Board  will  pardon  the  committee  for  having  occupied  so 
much  of  their  time  and  attention  in  listening  to  so  extended  a 
report;  although  much  compressed,  it  has  increased  in  length 
beyond  our  expectations,  but  not  to  the  full  extent  of  what  we 
desired  to  say.  The  subject  of  our  examination  was  important; 
much  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  investigations ; 
and  we  trust  that  it  has  not  resulted  without  effective  service  to 
the  institution,  to  the  unfortunate  that  are  there  paying  the 
penalties  of  their  wrong  doings,  to  the  interests  of  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity  generally. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

George  H.  Hart,  Chairman , 
A.  Olwine, 

Solomon  Demers, 

P.  B.  Savery, 

Wm.  Goodwin. 
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(A.) 

A  Table  showing  the  number  of  Commitments  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  County  Prison ,  (Moyamensing,)  from  January  1st  to 
October  31st,  1851,  inclusive. 


CRIMES. 

>■ 

g 

February. 

O 

S 

g 

Ph 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

a 

n 

w 

m 

October. 

h4 

H 

Adultery, . 

9 

O 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Await  Judgment, 

12 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Affray,  . 

Assault,  . 

4 

1 

7 

O 

5 

16 

9 

12 

7 

5 

Assault  to  Murder,  . 

1 

9 

5 

9 

1 

6 

2 

9 

Assault  to  commit  a 

Raue,  . 

1 

Assault  and  Battery, 

96 

99 

89 

126 

135 

152 

182 

174 

154 

121 

Absconding  Appren- 

tice, 

1 

9 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Assault  to  Rescue,  . 

1 

Abuse,  and  Abuse  and 

Threatening, 

36 

15 

29 

42 

45 

60 

90 

67 

62 

47 

Accessaries  to  Murder, 

1 

1 

Arson, 

3 

Q 

O 

1 

O 

O 

6 

1 

Breaking  Jail,  . 

1 

Bawdy  House,  . 

6 

Bigamy,  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Barratty,  . 

1 

Burglary, 

6 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

9 

Bail, 

9 

Conspiracy, 

6 

9 

1 

1 

3 

Concealing  the  death 

of  her  child, 

1 

Counterfeiting  U.  S. 

Coin,  . 

1 

Contempt  of  Court,  . 

1 

Contempt  of  Magis- 

trate,  . 

1 

1 

Disorderly  House,  . 

o 

O 

4 

9 

4 

6 

1 

6 

1 

O 

Disorderly,  and  for 

Breaches  of  Peace, 

260 

248 

258 

440 

389 

408 

437 

430 

400 

282 

Disobedient  Appren- 

tices  and  Sons, 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Deserting  his  family 

and  abusing  his  wife, 

o 

o 

3 

9 

8 

6 

6 

3 

5 

2 

9 

Desertion  from  Vessel, 

1 

9 

Defrauding  &  Cheat- 

ing, 

3 

1 

4 

1 

O 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Extortion, 

1 

1 

1 

Carried  forward, 

425 

397 

410 

!  637 

599|  660 

755 

710 

643 

472j 

(  Table  A.  Continued.  ) 


CRIMES. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

PS 

W 

« 

w 

Eh 

W 

02 

October. 

TOTAL. 

Brought  forward, 

425 

397 

410 

637 

599 

660 

755 

710 

643 

472 

Forcible  Entry, 

9 

O 

3 

1 

1 

Forgery,  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Fornication, 

1 

4 

Fornication  and  Bas- 

tardy,  . 

e 

1 

6 

6 

1 

2 

9 

10 

4 

8 

Fugitive  Slaves, 

Fugitives  from  Justice, 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Gaming  House  and 

Gambling, 

4 

Horse  Stealing, 

1 

1 

1 

Highway  Robbery,  . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Inciting  to  Riot, 

19 

9 

Indecency, 

1 

1 

Insane, 

1 

Intoxication, 

126 

115 

139 

93 

141 

110 

152 

108 

125 

99 

Libel, 

1 

Malicious  Mischief,  . 

4 

7 

9 

O 

3 

4 

6 

4 

1 

Manslaughter,  . 

Misdemeanor,  not 

otherwise  enumerated 

47 

42 

22 

34 

38 

37 

28 

59 

33 

38 

Murder,  . 

9 

4 

4 

9 

O 

2 

Mayhem,  . 

1 

1 

2 

Mutiny,  . 

3 

7 

1 

1 

Mail  Robbery,  . 

Nuisance, 

l 

1 

2 

i 

i 

2 

Perjury,  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

Piracy, 

Profanity  and  Profane 

Swearing, 

i 

] 

1 

Passing  Counterfeit 

Notes,  . 

10 

8 

6 

4 

4 

2 

7 

ii 

5 

4 

Rape, 

i 

1 

2 

Receiving  Stolen  goods 

1 

2 

Riot, 

G 

21 

9 

4 

5 

5 

5 

1 

9 

Robbery,  . 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Stealing,  . 

67 

88 

73 

51 

64 

66 

64 

74 

87 

87 

Selling  Lottery  Polices 

1 

2 

Suspicious  persons,  . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Stabbing, . 

1 

1 

Sending  a  Challenge, 

1 

Seduction, 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Tipling  House, . 

o 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Vicious  Boys,  . 

2 

Vagrants, 

73 

70 

49 

39 

41 

51 

42 

33 

48 

53 

Witness, 

2 

Sentenced, 

13 

4 

12 

3 

5 

2 

8 

3 

5 

Treason,  . 

30 

Total, 

780 

773 

730 

920 

910 

959 

10811046 

995 

7908984 
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Third. —  The  prisoners  to  be  employed  at  labor  must  have 
such  sentences  as  to  enable  them  to  learn  their  trade,  and  by 
the  after  excess  of  their  earnings,  make  good  the  loss  of  time 
and  materials  wasted  in  learning. 

It^is  for  these  reasons  that  the  making  of  coarse  boots  and 
shoes,  and  the  weaving  of  the  coarse  fabrics,  are  resorted  to. 

Prisoners  have  but  seldom  a  trade,  and  more  rarely  that  of 
either  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  the  prison.  They  conse¬ 
quently  have  to  be  taught,  which  takes  time ;  and  while  learning, 
the  institution  is  at  the  cost  of  support  and  loss  of  material: 
Therefore  it  is,  that  unless  a  prisoner  is  sentenced  for  some 
length  of  time,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  county  to  put  him  to  a  trade. 

As  to  the  other  three  classes  of  prisoners,  their  stay  is  too 
short  to  render  employment  profitable,  could  they  lawfully  be 
required  to  work.  Their  average  confinement  is  not  over  twenty 
days ;  a  time  too  limited  for  them  to  learn  a  trade  to  be  carried 
on  in  prison.  Again,  if  they  could  be  employed,  what  would 
you  employ  them  at  ?  Here  is  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  In¬ 
spectors  say  that  they  cannot  devise  any  employment  suited  to 
their  short  terms.  All  suggestions  of  your  committee  were  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  result  of  practice  or  demonstration.  The  picking 
of  oakum,  sawing  of  marble,  &c.,  has  been  supplanted  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  Picking  hair  or  wool,  or  shelling  nuts,  can  but  seldom 
be  resorted  to,  and  is  of  so  small  an  amount  and  duration,  as  to 
render  it  of  little  value. 

Your  committee  do  not  feel  any  degree  of  confidence  in  sug¬ 
gesting  any  plan  to  remedy  the  evils  set  forth,  other  than  that 
recommended  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and  which  has  been 
so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors. 

Your  committee  also  made  strict  enquiries  into  the  matter  as 
to  the  grounds  for  a  report  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  officers 
of  the  institution  was  interested  in  contracts,  either  for  supply- 
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ing  or  in  the  sales  on  account  of  the  prison.  In  this  matter  we 
could  not  gather  information  to  admit  of  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  reports  were  without  foundation.  To  enable  the 
Board  and  others  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  we  give  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  purchases  and  de¬ 
liveries  are  made,  and  sales  effected. 

All  goods  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  prison  are  bought  after 
a  requisition  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  on  the  first  of  each 
month — this  requisition  is  in  a  printed  form,  and  filled  up  by 
him,  with  the  amount  and  description  of  articles  needed  for  the 
ensuing  month — he  also,  on  the  same  list,  gives  an  account  of 
each  and  all  articles  remaining  on  hand  from  the  previous  month. 
All  of  which  is  examined  by  a  committee  of  three  members  of 
the  Board,  termed  a  Committee  on  Supplies,  who,  if  they  ap¬ 
prove,  sign,  and  then  submit  it  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors ;  after 
receiving  their  approval,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  Superintendent, 
who  goes  into  the  market  and  purchases  where  he  can  do  so  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  institution.  All  goods  so  purchased 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  bill,  which,  with  the  articles,  are 
presented  at  the  gate  and  admitted,  where  they  are  at  once 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  deputy  Superintendent,  who 
examines  and  compares  them  with  the  bill,  enters  them  in  a 
book  called  the  receiving  book,  certifies  the  bill  to  be  correct, 
and  hands  it  over  to  the  clerk,  who  is  also  required  to  examine 
and  submit  it  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  who  also  examine 
and  compare  the  bill  with  the  requisition  for  supplies ;  if  found 
correct,  it  is  so  endorsed  by  each  member,  and  passed  to  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  who,  after  ascertaining  its  correctness, 
make  a  written  report  to  the  Inspectors,  when  the  bill  is  passed 
and  a  warrant  ordered  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount.  The 
warrants  in  the  usual  form  are  signed  by  the  President  and 
attested  by  the  Clerk.  So  far  as  your  committee  could  ascertain, 
this  is  the  operation  through  which  all  the  supplies  purchased  for 
the  prison,  pass. 

The  system  adopted  in  sending  out  goods  from  the  prison, 
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guarded  by  checks,  appears  as  well  calculated  to  detect  or  pre¬ 
vent  any  malpractices  that  otherwise  might  be  attempted,  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  All  goods  made,  or  work  done  in  the  convict 
department,  is  under  the  charge  of  certain  officers,  designated 
respectively  “Superintendent  of  Weaving,”  “Superintendent  of 
Cordwaining,”  “Superintendent  of  Shops,”  all  of  whom  are  held 
responsible  for  each  of  their  proper  departments.  When  the 
goods  are  made  or  work  completed,  each  superintendent  keeps 
his  distinct  account  of  it,  and  when  sent  away  he  has  to  furnish, 
from  a  printed  form  bound  into  a  book,  a  pass,  naming  the  ar¬ 
ticles  to  go  out,  and  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  intended, 
which  pass  is  compared  and  kept  by  the  gate-keeper,  a  duplicate 
thereof  is  sent  by  him  to  the  clerk’s  office,  and  a  triplicate  kept 
by  himself,  that  the  same  may  be  examined  by  the  Committee 
on  Accounts  and  the  auditors  of  the  county.  When  the  Clerk 
receives  the  duplicate  pass,  he  enters  the  articles  to  the  proper 
charge  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent,  and  it  so  remains  until 
paid  for  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  entire  system  in  relation  to  the  books  and  accounts,  as 
well  as  other  records,  and  the  journal  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
appear  to  be  well  kept  and  as  carefully  guarded  as  is  the  case 
in  our  most  systematic  mercantile  houses. 

Our  early  attention  was  directed  to  what  rumor  had  spread 
abroad  as  an  abuse  of  the  law  on  separate  or  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  usually  denominated  the  “Pennsylvania  System.”  In 
this  particular  your  committee  was  surprised  to  find,  that  in  the 
vagrant  and  untried  appartments  there  was  two,  and  in  some 
instances,  three  in  a  cell ;  we  wish  it  was  otherwise.  The  facts 
as  given  below  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  can,  under 
existing  laws,  only  be  partially  carried  out  in  our  present  county 
prison.  It  did  not  appear  to  us  that  this  state  of  things  arose 
from  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  or  officers  to  vio¬ 
late  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  law ;  it  was  from  necessity.  When 
there  are  more  prisoners  than  cells,  the  result  must  be  obvious 
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to  all.  No  argument  is  necessary,  we  need  only  refer  the  Board 
to  the  subjoined  figures,  showing  the  number  of  cells  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  number  of  cells  in  south  corridor  is  204. 

Do  do  north  do  is  204. 

Do  do  female  prison  is  102. 

Total,  510. 


From  this  number  the  following  must  be  deducted — they 
being  necessary  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  labor,  or  health  of  the  prison : 

South  Corridor. 

Receiving  Cells,  12 

Punishment  do,  6 

Other  purposes,  ....  3 

North  Corridor. 

Punishment  Cells,  -  6 

Infirmary,  -----  8 

Used  in  manufacturing,  -  -  -  6 

Female  Prison. 

Punishment  Cells,  -  -  -  -  4 

Used  for  other  purposes,  -  -  -  3 

Cells  that  cannot  be  used,  water  works 
in  them, . 4 


Total,  52 


Leaving  only  458  cells  in  which  to  confine  the  prisoners. 
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The  rule  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  under  this  necessity,  as 
explained  to  us,  is,  first  to  keep  the  prisoners  who  are  under 
sentence  to  hard  labor,  separate :  and  for  this  purpose  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cells  set  apart  for  such  is  214,  leaving  then  244  cells  for 
the  other  prisoners,  consisting  of  those  who  are  under  sentence, 
but  where  labor  is  not  part  of  the  sentence;  those  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial,  those  who  are  charged  with  idle  and  disorderly 
behavior,  vagrancy,  drunkenness,  &c. ;  those  committed  on  the 
latter  charges  have  been  largely  above  the  number  of  cells  to 
receive  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  carefully  prepared 
tabular  statement. 
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1851. — Number  of  Prisoners  each  day  this  year ,  exclusive  of 
those  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 


January. 

p3 

<1 

« 

w 

H 

o 

Pi 

<i 

i  April. 

Mat. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

W 

« 

S 

w 

o 

ft 

December. 

1 

420 

494 

466 

417 

413 

356 

361 

388 

396 

389 

377 

429 

9 

432 

489 

446 

407 

415 

372 

375 

349 

388 

372 

389 

413 

3 

427 

506 

463 

410 

430 

373 

370 

347 

390 

374 

403 

409 

4 

416 

465 

448 

411 

412 

387 

324 

370 

385 

379 

367 

394 

5 

407 

491 

457 

414 

424 

406 

362 

360 

391 

388 

364 

366 

6 

427 

468 

457 

382 

410 

403 

382 

360 

340 

415 

370 

352 

7 

449 

460 

453 

401 

416 

386 

396 

372 

367 

378 

390 

386 

8 

446 

457 

447 

415 

415 

407 

394 

368 

388 

383 

357 

407 

9 

449 

454 

451 

423 

413 

425 

409 

363 

403 

394 

374 

391 

10 

453 

467 

470 

480 

416 

423 

412 

371 

405 

395 

398 

395 

11 

461 

471 

464 

437 

395 

412 

412 

411 

400 

407 

400 

396 

12 

469 

475 

472 

432 

423 

412 

395 

388 

380 

410 

404 

384 

13 

485 

467 

475 

429 

437 

390 

358 

376 

377 

431 

403 

396 

14 

481 

463 

475 

446 

428 

388 

397 

386 

390 

409 

397 

358 

15 

466 

463 

457 

417 

416 

382 

366 

388 

426 

410 

384 

374 

16 

478 

448 

453 

409 

428 

400 

361 

376 

411 

414 

383 

374 

17 

493 

470 

461 

398 

435 

389 

370 

378 

404 

401 

404 

18 

484 

455 

466 

390 

436 

391 

378 

407 

396 

411 

412 

19 

487 

449 

464 

395 

456 

375 

372 

400 

419 

413 

364 

20 

498 

458 

454 

379 

445 

359 

377 

380 

383 

444 

377 

21 

496 

462 

446 

403 

449 

371 

403 

382 

394 

429 

371 

90 

484 

464 

437 

384 

453 

369 

428 

370 

400 

398 

381 

23 

505 

451 

413 

390 

434 

394 

424 

355 

401 

369 

414 

24 

495 

468 

426 

397 

423 

393 

418 

363 

400 

360 

409 

25 

491 

462 

401 

401 

408 

359 

408 

384 

422 

370 

405 

26 

488 

468 

420 

402 

427 

370 

375 

387 

401 

366 

420 

27 

509 

472 

430 

412 

400 

368 

379 

392 

378 

386 

416 

28 

509 

478 

427 

429 

413 

358 

399 

380 

389 

387 

404 

29 

508 

434 

400 

376 

357 

411 

367 

427 

381 

422 

30 

504 

422 

411 

371 

379 

407 

333 

400 

354 

386 

31 

471 

444 

388 

401 

352 

367 

14588 

13095 

13899 

12271 

13005 

11553 

12024 

11603 

11841 

12183 

11745 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  'were  but  244  cells  into 
which  to  put,  on 


January 

27, 

509 

prisoners 

February 

3, 

506 

u 

February 

27, 

472 

u 

March 

10, 

470 

u 

April 

14, 

446 

a 

May 

22, 

453 

u 

June 

9, 

425 

a 

July 

22, 

428 

a 

August 

11, 

411 

u 

September 

90 

-A 

427 

a 

October 

13, 

431 

a 

November 

29, 

422 

u 

December 

1, 

429 

u 

Now,  if  to  these  numbers  be  added  the  number  of  convicts  to 
hard  labor,  the  average  of  whom  for  the  first  10  months  of  this 
year  (1851,)  is  197,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  27th  of  January 
there  was  a  total  of  prisoners  confined,  of  706';  on  the  9th  of 
June  a  total  of  622 ;  on  the  29th  of  September  a  total  of  624, 
and  on  the  1st  instant,  626, — thus  showing  the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  prison  to  receive  and  put  them  away  under  the  separate 
system. 

The  above  investigation  naturally  led  to  the  enquiry  as  to 
how  or  in  what  manner  the  difficulty  could  be  obviated.  The 
subject  was  one  that  had  received  attention,  and  apparently 
much  consideration  from  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  as  we  find  in 
their  last  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  the  following,  and 
what  we  consider  appropriate  statements  and  suggestions  on  the 
subject. 
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OF  VAGRANTS. 

“Some  changes  in  the  mode  of  treating  vagrants  are  very  much  called  for. 
The  magistrate  never  convicts  for  vagrancy,  but  commits  for  a  certain  number  of 
days ;  the  prisoners  so  committed  refuse  to  work,  and  cannot  be  legally  com¬ 
pelled  to  work.  They  are  housed,  warmed  and  fed  at  public  expense ;  their 
numbers  are  so  great,  that  instead  of  being  kept  separate,  two  or  more  have 
frequently  to  be  placed  in  one  cell. 

“Many  are  committed  for  trifling  offences  for  another  hearing,  some  of  them 
obtain  their  discharge  by  procuring  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  magistrate’s 
fees. 

“By  the  act  of  1835,  the  inspectors  are  authorized  to  discharge  persons  com¬ 
mitted  as  vagrants  and  disorderly,  or  send  them  to  the  place  of  employment  at 
the  Alms-house ;  when  removed  to  that  place,  the  law  directs  their  confinement 
until  their  work  pays  for  their  expense  of  keeping,  or  until  a  majority  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  poor  agree  to  discharge  them.  This  provision  of  the  law  the 
Guardians  have  been  unable  to  carry  out ;  so  that  the  vagrant  lives  idle  in  the 
Alms-house,  and  in  the  Prison,  supported  by  the  tax  of  the  industrious ;  or  else 
levies  an  indirect  tax  on  the  citizens  when  he  is  out  of  a  place  of  confinement. 
The  Judges  and  the  Attorney  General  also  have  the  power  to  discharge. 

“  The  crowded  state  of  the  Untried  Apartment  of  the  Prison,  induces  the 
magistrates  and  inspectors  to  discharge,  and  makes  punishment  more  a  farce 
than  a  reality.  The  frequent  recommitments  prove  that  the  law  respecting 
vagrants  has  not  fulfilled  the  intention  of  its  framers. 

“At  the  approach  of  an  epidemic,  the  vagrant  prison  is  always  the  cause  of 
deep  anxiety  ;  it  is  the  nucleus  of  diseases.  In  the  time  of  the  Cholera  in  1832, 
the  mortality  was  dreadful,  whilst  at  the  convict  prison,  situated  at  a  distance, 
there  was  but  a  solitary  case. 

“  In  1848,  the  influence  of  the  vagrant  male  apartment  operated  on  the  con¬ 
vict  apartment ;  and  in  the  female  prison,  where  convicts  and  vagrants  are  under 
the  same  roof,  the  mortality  was  the  greatest. 

“  The  vagrant  is  not  imprisoned  long  enough  to  make  that  change  in  his 
physical  constitution,  by  diet,  comfort  and  work,  which  will  enable  him  to  resist 
disease. 

“Vagrants,  as  a  class,  have  very  little  of  a  positive  character;  they  deserve 
the  designation  of  unfortunate,  rather  than  of  criminal.  When  out  of  confinement 
they  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  none  to  take  care  of 
them ;  on  the  vague  charge  of  disorderly  or  vagrants  they  are  imprisoned ;  when 
in  prison,  their  discharge  is  too  soon  to  adopt  or  persevere  in  measures  likely  to 
better  their  condition. 

“  A  prison  is  not  their  proper  place ;  they  injure  it,  and  it  does  no  good  to 
them ;  solitary  confinement  is  no  slight  punishment ;  then  why  put  a  man  in  a 
cell  because  he  has  no  home  ? 

“  The  interests  of  the  public  would  be  sustained  by  the  establishment  of  an 


